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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 



by D. C. P. 



The Winter Exhibition is open. 
It is the first exhibition of the 
united brotherhood, and it dem- 
onstrates the wisdom of the 
union between the old Academy and the 
Society of American Artists, for it is by 
far the best collection that has been 
brought together at these annually recurr- 
ing shows. It is noticeable that while, 
according to the compact of union, each of 
the one hundred and eighty-four members 
and associates had the right to have one 
picture hung "exempt from passing the 
jury," less than fifty availed themselves of 
this privilege, the others sending their 
canvases before the jury on equal terms 
with outsiders. It will therefore be seen 
that instead of there being any reason for 
the cry "There will be. no room for 
outsiders," which was raised in objection 
to the union, outsiders now have a better 
show than they have ever had. 

The result is :> emarkable. Very few of 
the three hundred and sixty canvases 
hung are out of place in this gathering. 
It is a magnificent show. American art 
maybe proud of what it has accomplished. 
And there is a great variety in these art 
expressions. We may not love all as we 
love our favorites, but the man who loves 
-art for art's tsake and truly appreciates 
the qualities upon which all true art rests, 
will understand and respect all individu- 
ality, however expressed. If he can truly 
taste the art of Raphael, he will not jeer 
at Monet, but will confess that different 
in kind though their themes may be, their 
art, the use of their pictorial language, 
is essentially the same. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons. The first 
and strongest sensations on viewing this 
exhibition are to be noted. The "Gulf 
Stream," by Winslow Homer, is the most 
masterly performance of this grand 
painter. His is the unerring brush of a 
soaring imagination that renders a daz- 
zling vision with radiant reality. There is 
a world of intensity in this canvas: the 



threatening waterspout, the sungilded 
bark, as yet without the typhoon's grasp, 
the dismantled sloop with the poor sailor 
staring at death, as the sharks gambol 
about the wreck, ready for their prey. And 
you may discover here blatant color or 
delicate tone — it matters not. Such a 
masterpiece is seldom seen. 

A delightful surprise is felt in looking 
at "The Girl with the Gray Muff"— the 
catalogue calls it " Portrait of Miss G." — 
by Robert David Gauley. Who would 
have thought that such delicate work, 
that has still a charming freedom about it, 
could have come from the brush of one 
whose earlier work indicated a love for 
the big brushes of Hals or Velasquez? 
"This portrait, ripened by age, will yet 
be compared with a Holbein," was said 
at my elbow by a veteran of the brush. 
It was a kindly judgment on this young 
man's work, and fully deserved. 

And will you turn with me to that still 
life over there by Emil Carlsen? The 
tender gray tone of the pots and cans in 
the background shows the eye the artist 
has for pictorial effect. He certainly 
sipped up when painting the cloth, care- 
lessly thrown on the deal table. It is un- 
satisfactory — but how quickly the eye 
is attracted to that little yellow-white 
earthenware cup that stands near the 
edge! Couldn't you lift it right off the 
table ? Did you ever experience such vis- 
ual delusion? That little cup is going 
to be heard from as much as "The Float- 
ing Feather" of Hondecoeter, in the Ryks- 
museum. 

There are numerous portraits. In 
portraiture the objective aim is to make 
a true presentment. The true portrait 
painter does not execute for the sake of 
execution. He selects for the sake of truth 
and designs for the sake of art before 
execution begins. And any detail in a pic- 
ture must be placed, shaped and colored 
for the sake of art and truth and must be 
painted by the artist for the enjoyment 
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"The Land of the Hopi Indian" by Albert L. Groll Copyright, 1906, by Wm. Schaus 



of his own virtuosite — but with the pre- 
sentment of the human document as the 
principal ambition 

Thus we see that some of the portraits 
are overloaded by accessories, overdone 
in the stuffs, to the detriment of the fea- 
tures, while others, with no accessories 
slighted, are carried to perfection by the 
vitality of the sitter. To this latter class 
belong Albert Sterner's "Portrait of a Boy 
with Russian Greyhound;" F. Luis Mora's 



"The Pirate and the Prisoner," a delicious 
bit of childlife in ideal portraiture; the 
canvases by Irving R. Wiles; W. T. 
Smedley's portrait of David Bispham, 
but especially his child's portrait that 
received the Proctor prize; the portrait 
of a man in a hunting costume by Wil- 
helm Funk; and Cecilia Beaux's portrait 
of Richard Watson Gilder. There are 
other portraits worthy of mention, which 
I am compelled to pass by. Only this — 
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tl The Ferry to St. George" by F. Luis Mora 



the two canvases by William Thome 
may be called of the style of the French 
confectionery painters, they are, however, 
much more important. Every line is of 
esthetic value : the poise of the torso, the 
turn of a limb, the carriage of the head. 
These figures are refined and tender in 
tone, graceful in composition, with ex- 
quisite subtlety of color. 

Among the marines we must notice 
the work of a few men who have not here- 
tofore appeared as the painters of sea- 
pieces. Frank De Haven has a canvas, 
that unfortunately hangs too high, in 
which he makes a most successful bid for 
recognition in this subject. His "Water- 
spout" has the transparent solidity of 
the mighty volume of water which has 
been raised by wind eddies. H. L. Hilde- 
brandt, also for the nonce leaves his figure 
work, in which he has shown commend- 
able progress, to picture in his "At 
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Anchor" a roadstead, with a town view 
in the distance, that is a worthy example 
of marine painting. It hangs in the front 
gallery. Arthur Hoeber, however, makes 
the greatest jump in this new departure. 
Although his canvas hangs in one of the 
little side rooms, it nevertheless impresses, 
even there, by its sterling qualities. In 
the "Mist of Evening" he gives a fine 
test of how the waste of waters suggested 
to him a mental picture to be transcribed. 
The rhythmic breathing of the summer 
breeze through the sheets and sails of the 
careening merchantman called forth 
dreams for his brush to perpetuate. 

Paul Dougherty has for two or three 
years now been painting the ocean, and 
ever with greater force. The "Rocky 
Coast," which hangs in the Vanderbilt 
gallery, is a magnificent performance. He 
has aborbed his ideas of art from that mys- 
terious source which no man mav fathom, 
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"Mother and Child, 9 ' by George de Forrest Brush 



from that eternal vacancy of space in 
which the wildest winds make splendid 
music. C. H. Woodbury, of course, is one 
of our best marine painters and proves 
it by the examples that hang in this exhi- 
bition. W. E. Norton, also takes high rank 
with his "The Ancient Mariner," and the 
"Giant Surge" by F. K. M. Rehn is a 
powerful conception. C. Myles Collier's 
"Boats under Sail" is one of his best 
works, and Carlton Chapman has added 
to his record. The marine by D. J. Gue 



denotes also an advance on previous 
work. It is freer in technic and has more 
movement and greater transparency. The 
work of Paul King was fully described in 
the last number of this magazine. Three 
of his canvases are found here. 

Among the figure work I would point 
with satisfaction to Robert Henri's "Span- 
ish Girl," to Gari Melcher's "Brabant," 
to M. H. Bancroft's "Nancy/' a little 
girl in blue kimono of engaging appear- 
ance. M. H. Petersen is forceful in his 
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park scene with a crowd of people hurry- 
ing under the trees to find shelter from a 
summer shower. John Sloan's "Spring — 
Madison Square" is far better than his 
picture of a lot of children running in 
every direction from an approaching auto- 
mobile; they look distorted in their 
fright, like caricatures of monkeys. As 
"Miss Julia," in David Copperfield, 
would have written in her diary: "Query 
— Is that an Alpine glacier behind the 
Flatiron building?" If movement and 
action are to be shown it were to look at 
Mora's scene on the deck of a Staten 
Island ferryboat, a good painting of windy 
weather, I trow. Gilbert Gaul has not 
exhibited for some years, but shows now 
two Southern scenes of merit. The Indian 
pictures by Couse; the crowd in a tent, de- 
picted by Jerome Myers; the "Girl with 
the Auburn Hair," by Louis Loeb; the 
"'Modern Madonna," by Francis Day; 
"Stumped" by H. W. Watrous; and the 
canvas by Dora Wheeler Keith are all 
commensurate to the talent of these art- 
ists. The figure by T. Marion Powers 
reminds one of a Vermeer or Metsu by its 
bewildering variety of still life acces- 
sories; and C. C. Curran's "Summer" is 
fortunately much better than sugary 
sweet. The three little pictures by W. J. 
Hayes that hang in the southeast corner 
of the Vanderbilt gallery must not be 
overlooked: a clever presentation of a 
scene at the horse show, and two dogs' 
heads show satisfactorily the artist's 
metier. 

The "Mother and Child,", by George 
de Forest Brush, has been loaned by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Washington, and is 
the best of this class of the famous artist's 
work. The Abbey "Sylvia," loaned by 
Senator Clark, is consummate in its skill 
of grouping and color arrangement. 

The landscapes do not dominate the 
entire show, as used to be the case. Those 
that have been admitted uphold the 
standard of our painters of nature's 
beauties. The Carnegie prize went this 
year to IJen Foster's "Misty Night." The 
shimmering moon with its brilliant corona, 
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like a gem sends the pale splendor of the 
sky over the sylvan foreground with its 
darkening verdure. The moonlight is 
more like a subtle atmosphere than 
direct and silver beams, and the mid- 
night breeze with a tender, gentle rustle 
whispers soft messages through the aspen 
trees, and thus the day is dead — and yet 
the night sings an immortal melody. 

Idyls of restf ulness and peace are found 
in Leonard Ochtman's canvases, whose 
spirit appears closely akin to that of 
the Belgian poet, Maeterlinck. There is 
the same spirit of mysterious silence, the 
same stimulating suggestiveness, the same 
indescribable, permeating atmosphere. To 
him nature is ever peaceful and tranquil. 
The sun shines only with tender warmth; 
it never blazes or blinds. 

"The Land of the Hopi Indians," by 
Albert L. Groll, is a big, inspired canvas. 
Arthur Parton has rarely done work such 
as he shows in his landscape in one of the 
small galleries. It is ambitious and it 
reached its aim. E. W. Redfield's snowy 
patches, W. H. Howe's cattle, Carleton 
Wiggins's sheep, C. C. Cooper's city 
views, and the individual, characteristic 
work of W. O. Swett, Jr., all appeal to 
favorable criticism. Charles Warren Eaton 
pleases most when he gets away from his 
hackneyed subjects, as he does in this 
"Moonrise." H. B. Snell has a fine street 
in Polperro with a difficult handling of 
light effect efficiently solved. The work 
of W. Granville Smith, E. Lawson, and 
Edward Gay is also most satisfactory. 

If comparison should be made of this 
feast of good things with, for instance, 
last year's Royal Academy, I might state 
the difference to be as between Delmon- 
ico's and Child's ; it would be comparing 
an epicurean feast with a quick lunch. 

Here and there we find a man who pins 
his faith on the skirt of Claude Monet's 
mantle to the detriment of individualism, 
but the exhibition as a whole is very im- 
pressive; and it is delightful to notice how 
the younger men are steadily forging for- 
ward, and pushing on the progress of our 
national school. 



